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California Photo Contest Winner 


This picture won Bill Goodman of the Arcadia, Calif., Police Department a $500 press- 
type camera outfit in the first annual photo contest sponsored by the California Peace 
Officer magazine. Goodman’s entry was declared the sweepstakes prize winner. Other 
prizes were given in crime, human interest, and traffi¢ classifications. 
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Traffic Institute Supporters 





The Kemper Foundation 


(Second in a series of articles on organizations which have aided the growth 
and development of the Traffic Institute.) 

a four months after the establishment of the 

Traffic Institute in 1936, representatives of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, 
called on Franklin M. Kreml, Institute director. 

They offered Mr. Kreml a grant of $5,000 to address 
meetings throughout the country on traffic safety sub- 
jects. Mr. Kreml thanked them for their offer but made 
a counter proposal that the money be used to provide 
fellowships for police officers to attend the Institute’s 
nine-month Traffic Police Administration Course. The 
LMC representatives liked the idea and promised 
prompt consideration. In 24 hours the Company had agreed to provide 
funds for traffic police fellowships. 

Lumbermens principal officers, James S. Kemper and Hathaway G. 
Kemper, set up the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety to provide these 
training funds. Seven fellowships were awarded to officers for the first Traf- 
fic Police Administration Course in 1936-37, and the Foundation has sup- 
plied funds for each succeeding class. With the 1953-54 class the Kemper 
Foundation became the sole donor of TPA funds. The 1954-55 Class is the 
29th to attend the Institute on Kemper funds. Twenty-eight men in this 
class are attending on Kemper awards. (The TPA Course was shortened 
to four and a half months during World War II and conducted twice a year. 
In 1952 the course was restored to its original length.) 

In all, 403 men have attended the Traffic Police Administration Course 
as Kemper fellows and scholars (officers in the 1954-55 course are not in- 
cluded in this total.) Hundreds of other police officers have attended In- 
stitute short courses, toward the administration of 
which the Kemper Foundation gives financial support. 

Since 1946 the Kemper Foundation has also financed 
the Institute’s extension program—by which aid is 
given to TPA graduates and their chiefs through gradu- 
ate conferences conducted regionally, staff visits to de- 
partments, and publications and correspondence. This 
is recognized as extremely valuable protection to the 
investment made in the officer’s training by the man 
himself, his department, and the Traffic Institute. 

Since 1936 James S. Kemper and Hathaway G. Kem- 
per have taken a keen personal interest in the Institute work the Kemper 
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J. S. KEMPER 





H. G. KEMPER 








Foundation supports. James S. Kemper who has served as U.S. ambas- 
sador to Brazil, is chairman of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and the American Motorists Insurance Company, and Hathaway G. Kem- 
per is president of both companies. Offices are at 4750 Sheridan Road and 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

(Next month: National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panties) 





1955 CAROL LANE AWARDS 


The National Safety Council has just announced the 1955 Carol 
Lane Awards—to honor outstanding contributions of American 
women to the preservation of lives through Traffic Safety. 

The Council serves as administrator for the awards which have been 
established through a grant of the Shell Oil Company. 

A $1,000 savings bond and a bronze sculpture symbolizing ‘“‘woman’s 
protective instinct” will be presented as first awards in each of two 
categories—individual and organization. Five hundred dollar and 
$250 savings bonds will go to second and third-place winners in both 
categories. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for officials to help get well-deserved 
recognition for women and women’s groups whose work has helped im- 
prove traffic safety in your community. 

Brochures giving complete information on the 1955 Carol Lane 
Awards may be obtained from the National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

FRANKLIN M. KremMi 











A. E. JOHNSON TO SUCCEED HAL HALE AS 
AASHO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Alfred E. Johnson, chief engineer of the Arkansas State Highway De- 
partment, has succeeded Hal H. Hale as executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials. Mr. Hale resigned, effective 
January 1, to accept a position with the Association of American Railroads 
after serving as executive secretary of the AASHO for more than 10 years. 

* * x 
BRITAIN SEEKS TO CURB TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 

A United Press story from London states that the government has intro- 
duced the toughest traffic safety bill in 20 years in Parliament in an effort 
to hold down Britain’s ever-climbing accident toll. 

The bill provides fines up to $140 for pedestrians who ignore policemen’s 
orders. It says persons convicted of drunken or reckless driving must pass 
a road test before being allowed to drive again. 
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California Copes with the Traffic Problem 
by 


BERNARD R. CALDWELL 


Commissioner, California Highway Patrol 


(Reprinted from The Police Chief) 


Soria law enforcement administrators in California have been re- 
quired to accept the responsibility of regulating and controlling in 
excess of 6 million registered vehicles over some 81 thousand miles of high- 
ways. California’s total vehicle registration is considerably higher than 
any other state. The geography of California encompasses all types of ter- 
rain, ranging from heavily congested urban areas to sparsely settled moun- 
tainous communities. Traffic law enforcement must be successfully ac- 
complished in climatic conditions ranging from the southeastern deserts 
to the mountains of the Sierras. 

The records of the California Highway Patrol indicate that during 12 of 
the past 13 months there have been reductions in the number of fatalities 
on California highways. During the first half of 1954, the state-wide mileage 
death rate has dropped to an all-time low of 5.7 deaths per 100 million 
vehicle miles. These reductions appear to be the result of related phases 
of an over-all traffic control program. 

The results of a state-wide driver education program in our secondary 
schools are becoming more apparent through an increased awareness of 
driver responsibility in the 16 to 24-year age groups. A method of financing 
behind-the wheel driver training as a supplement to the driver education 
program has become a reality and it would appear that this practical as- 
pect of driver education will further accomplish the desired results. 

In an attempt to alleviate congestion through the construction of multi- 
lane highways, additional funds have been made available for highway con- 
struction purposes through increases in highway user taxes. The major por- 
tion of this new highway construction will be of the 4-lane divided express- 
way type of limited access but with crossings at grades. While this type of 
construction reduces the minor accidents, the severity rate increases pro- 
portionately with the design speeds. 

Our experience has shown that only through constant visible patrol in 
quantities sufficient to impress upon the motorists that the highways are 
under control, can material reductions in accidents be effected. 

During the spring of 1953 the State of California was experiencing an all- 
time high in motor vehicle fatalities. Vehicle deaths in March were 18 per 
cent over the same month of 1952, and the April totals showed an increase 
of 31.74 per cent over the corresponding month in the previous year. 
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In an attempt to combat this rising accident picture the Highway Pa- 
trol’s enforcement program was re-emphasized and modernized. This policy 
provided that members of the Patrol would take a type of aggressive en- 
forcement action commensurate with the offense for any and all violations 
of the law witnessed by them. Such action was to be businesslike, fair, firm, 
impartial, courteous, and uniform in its application. 

Prior to this time written warnings were used as a supplement to the ar- 
rest citation. The use of these warnings has been discontinued. It was our 
thinking that more should be accomplished through enforcement by per- 
mitting the individual officer to approach the violator with a positive course 
of action and not be placed in the position of attempting what appears to 
be apologetic enforcement through the use of written warnings. 

The effect of the Patrol’s new enforcement program was evident in a 
leveling off of the accident increase and the start of a downward trend. 

As of December 1953 the state-wide reduction in traffic fatalities was 
approximately 5 per cent. Through the first nine months of 1954, state-wide 
traffic deaths totaled 2,098, a reduction of 292 deaths or 12.21 per cent be- 
low the comparable period of 1953. 

The application of this vigorous uniform enforcement policy and the as- 
sistance rendered by our educational and engineering efforts indicate that 
California is making considerable strides in the accomplishment of its re- 
sponsibilities. 

* * * 
“HOW TO GET THE MOST OF YOUR STREETS” NOW AVAILABLE 

A 51-page booklet, ‘How to Get the Most out of Your Streets,” has 
been published by the Transportation and Communication Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It may be obtained 
for $1.00 per copy from the Chamber’s office, Washington 6, D.C. 

The booklet may be useful to police officials and others who wish to get 
“Chamber of Commerce thinking” on traffic for possible use in refuting 
statements to the contrary by local businessmen. 


* * * 


SWEDEN TO SWITCH FROM LEFT TO RIGHT- HAND TRAFFIC IN 1959 

An Associated Press story from Stockholm states that about four years 
hence tourists from the United States will feel right at home on Swedish 
highways. 

Sweden has decided to switch from left tovright-hand trafic at 4+ a.m., 
June 7, 1959. It sounds simple, but the government estimates it will cost 
$43,000,000 just to revamp driving controls of street cars and buses and 
to alter traffic parkings. It plans to finance the change by boosting the 
price of gasoline. Britain and Greece are the only other European coun- 
tries that still have left-hand traffic. 
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Saskatchewan Issues 


Colored Licenses to Violators 





by 


B. MILLER 
Chief Driver Examiner 


Province of Saskatchewan 


(Editor’s note: The plan described by Mr. Miller is not new. New Jersey and 
Colorado, and possibly other states, are using variations. Comments from read- 
ers are solicited.) 


ager in the Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, have a topic in com- 
mon that comes up for considerable discussion. This topic is the colored 
licenses issued to Saskatchewan drivers who commit offenses relating to 
safety on the highways. The plan of issuing colored licenses is designed to 
encourage compliance with traffic regulations and improve Saskatchewan 
drivers. It was developed several years ago by the Highway Traffic Board, 
the official driver licensing agency of the Saskatchewan government. The 
plan has been improved many times since its inception to make it even more 
effective. Briefly, this is how the plan now operates: 

A Saskatchewan driver who applies for a license for the first time, and 
successfully passes the examination, is issued a white license certificate. 
When his first license expires and he applies for a renewal the renewed cer- 
tificate will also be white if his recent driving record is clear. However, if 
the driver is convicted of violating any section of the Vehicle Act pertain- 
ing to traffic safety or a city by-law covering stop signs or speeding he be- 
comes subject to the colored license plan. 

Upon conviction for one of these offenses the driver must surrender his 
license to the court; at which time a permit to drive for 15 days is issued. 
If he wishes to continue driving he may then apply to the Saskatchewan 
Highway Traffic Board for another license. His past driving record is 
checked for other violations, warnings and accidents to determine whether 
more severe action such as suspension might be warranted. If not, a blue 
colored license is issued to the driver. 

The blue license expires one year from date of issue. If the driver who 
holds one drives carefully, and does not accumulate any record of unsafe 

iriving, he can secure a white license when the blue one expires. If, how- 
ever, the holder of a blue license is convicted of an infraction of the traffic 
afety laws he must surrender his blue license to the court, and again apply 

} the Highway Traffic Board for another license if he wants to continue 
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driving. This time he may be issued a red colored license. This red license 
is also good for one year. A driver holding a red license has been given one 
last opportunity to show that he can drive safely. A conviction while hold- 
ing a red license often results in a one year revocation of the license. A clear 
record for one year will entitle a red license holder to apply for a blue li- 
cense. A clear record for an additional year will allow him to exchange the 
blue license for a white one. 

Following the termination of a revocation, a driver who successfully 
qualifies on a driving test is issued a red license and must work his way back 
to a white license by careful violation free driving. 

This license plan does not operate automatically. The Highway Traffic 
Board can immediately revoke or suspend a white license if the record of 
the licensee justifies such action. Each case is given special study to con- 
sider the many factors (similar to point system used in many states) which 
may determine whether it is safe or not to allow a driver to continue to use 
the highways even with a colored license and just what color of license 
should be issued. 

The color of license issued to a driver also determines the cost of his 
motor vehicle insurance under the Saskatchewan synchronized insurance 
program. When a white license is changed to a blue and then red, the in- 
surance charge is increased accordingly. This insurance charge must be 
paid before the license is issued. 

The colored license plan has many good points, but the main purpose is 
to convey to the holder and to an observer that a safety section of the 
Vehicles Act has been violated, and of course carries the obvious reflection 
on the licensee’s driving. Up to the present this year 6,100 blue operators’ 
licenses have been issued as well as 709 chauffeurs’ blue licenses; also 2,020 
red operators’ and 189 red chauffeurs’ licenses. Those receiving the full 
year’s revocation are under the Criminal Code for drunken driving. 


* * x 
VARI-COLORED PINS SHOW PUPILS WAY TO GO HOME 


Pupils of a school in Philadelphia, Pa., wear pins that are colored ac- 
cording to the homeward routes they are supposed to take, under a plan 
worked out by safety officials, parents, teachers, and the children them- 
selves. 

The idea, states the American Municipal Association, is to make sure 
that the pupils go home by the safest route. School guards stationed 
at intersections that have been “declared safe’? wear pins of the same 
colors as those worn by the children who are supposed to go home that way. 

When a guard or a traffic officer sees a child with a pin of the wrong 
color, they know that the child is crossing at the wrong intersection and 
can steer him in the right direction. 
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‘Announce Esso Grant for Traffic Training 


A $5,000 grant to Northeastern University, Boston, by the Esso Safety 
Foundation to provide specialized traffic training for police and court off- 
cials in the eastern section of the United States has been announced by 
Carl S. Ell, president of Northeastern University. 

Under the plan, police officers, judges, prosecutors, and other court ofh- 
cials in 18 eastern and southeastern states and the District of Columbia 
may apply for selected traffic training courses and traffic-court conferences. 

The first of the training programs will be offered in February and March 
at Northeastern University. A two-week course for police, “Traffic Law 
Enforcement—Administration and Techniques,” will be conducted Feb- 
ruary 28-March 11,and a five-day Traffic Court Conference for Judges and 
Prosecutors will be conducted March 7-11. The courses are to be conducted 
under the auspices of the Transportation and Trafic Management Institute 
of the School of Business at Northeastern University. 

Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil Company, pointed out 
that many communities could reduce their traffic accidents and congestion 
problem if their traffic officials could get specialized training in law enforce- 
ment techniques and procedure, a fact generally recognized by officials 
themselves. ‘In many areas’, he said, “‘there are neither the facilities nor 
the resources for such training. Enforcement which is constructive, fair 
and consistent must support both better highway engineering and traffic 
education. Without enlightened enforcement we not only fail to realize the 
full benefits of engineering and education, but penalize the law-abiding, 
safety-conscious driver.” 

The traffic training program for police and for court personnel is one of 
several conducted annually at universities throughout the country with 
the cooperation of the Traffic Division, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, The American Bar Association, and the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 

An application and selection procedure will be announced by the univer- 
sity through the state agency coordinating traffic safety in 18 eastern and 
southeastern states in which the grant applies. Approximately 20 court 
officials and 10 police officers are expected to participate in the programs 
annually under the Esso Safety Foundation grant. 


* ok OR 
GORDON C. GRAHAM, PROMINENT IN SAFETY EDUCATION, DIES 


Gordon C. Graham, supervisor of safety education in the Detroit 
ublic Schools, died recently in Detroit. He was a nationally known 
uthority on child and school safety. He served for several years as a 
ld representative of the National Safety Council. 
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Traffic Supervision ov 
. cit 
Developing the Enforcement Program , 
cit 
(Editor’s note: This is the sixth part of a chapter on Traffic Supervision — tal 
developed by the Traffic Institute for the International City Managers’ Associa- 2 | 
tion for its text on Municipal Police Administration. The text forms the basis ha 
of the police administrative training program of the Institute for Training in Pe 
Municipal Administration conducted by the ICMA since 1934. Franklin M,. ad 
Kreml, director of the Traffic Institute, and George Larsen, Jr., associate editor 
of the Traffic Digest & Review and a member of the Institute's training staff, 
collaborated in the preparation of the Traffic Supervision chapter. Additional 
sections of the chapter will be published in future issues of this magazine.) 


i ies FIFTH part of this chapter, published in the November issue of the 
Traffic Digest 8 Review, was also entitled ‘‘Developing the Enforce- 
ment Program.” It covered selective enforcement and quality of enforce- 
ment. The material published in this issue is, therefore, a continuation of the 
part on ‘“‘Developing the Enforcement Program.” 


Quantity of enforcement. . 


In discussing quality of enforcement in the preceding section, we saw 
that when we fail to assure the right quality of traffic arrests, or fail to con- 
trol their quantity, we have no assurance that enforcement work is serving 
its intended purpose. What then about quantity of enforcement? How 
many traffic arrests will constitute the right amount so as to meet enforce- 
ment requirements and yet not go too far? — 

The question of the right amount will have to be determined for each 
individual city, by each individual police department. It is that amount 5 
of enforcement which will in fact create’a measurable increase in general 
compliance with traffic laws, and which will bring the number of accidents \y}, 
down. Enforcement of traffic laws by arresting and citing violators will, 
up to a certain point, tend to deter drivers and pedestrians from com- p,); 
mitting violations and thus prevent accidents. There is a point below which 
the amount of enforcement is too small to have any effect, but it is also 
possible for the amount of enforcement to go beyond the point where ad- 
ditional results will be obtained. When the volume of traffic arrests goes 
beyond this point where the deterrent effect is increased, additional ar- 
rests will not aid materially to reduce the number of accidents. 

This point is known as the “‘saturation point” or as the “‘point of dimin- 
ishing returns.” It will vary from city to city, and sometimes from year to 
year. It is influenced by the kind of enforcement and by all the factors of 
quality previously discussed, but it is also influenced by external factors 
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over which the police have no control. For example, in small residential 
cities having little out-of-town or out-of-state through traffic, a relatively 
small amount of traffic enforcement has an important effect. In larger 
cities, and in cities having a high per cent of non-resident traffic, it may 
take a tremendous volume of traffic arrests to bring accidents down. When 
a city begins an enforcement program the volume of traffic arrests may 
have to be increased to a high level before any effect is noted. Then, as 
people begin to comply and accidents go down, a lesser volume may be 
adequate. 





JANUARY BONUS OFFER FOR TD&R SUBSCRIBERS 


Single copies of ‘‘Here’s How,” a booklet containing 1,001 traffic 
safety ideas, are available to Traffic Digest § Review subscribers with- 
out cost. 

This is the third edition of this popular booklet produced by the 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
as a public service. Nearly 150,000 copies of the first two editions 
were distributed. 

For single copies of “‘Here’s How,” address a card or letter to: 
Traffic Digest SS Review, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. All you 
have to say is “Bonus offer—January,” and give your name and 
address. 











Examining this more closely, we find that what we are doing is raising or 
lowering the volume of enforcement in relation to the number of accidents. 
What we are really interested in is convictions and appropriate penalty for 
trafic arrests, because without these there will be little real deterrent. 
Police management expresses this relationship in a practical mathematical 
form, called the ‘‘Enforcement Index.” This index is determined by divid- 
ing the number of convictions with penalty for hazardous moving traffic 
violations during a given period 4y the number of fatal and personal-injury 
accidents occurring during the same period. Expressing this mathemati- 
cally we have: 


Convictions with Penalty for Hazardous Violations 


Ischia, \ecaaestcalicie nl cents dsp cmnamtceecnaiabean ential scinaniientlbceie laa Reitiirin 


Number of Fatal plus Personal-Injury Accidents 


the index we use Aazardous violations principally because they are the 
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class of violations most likely to result in accidents, and because we need 
some kind of uniform and reasonable base. Fata/ and personal-injury ac- 
cidents are used primarily because the incidence of reporting these accidents 
is much higher and more consistent than is the reporting of property- 
damage-only accidents. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police and the National Safety 
Council have learned that an enforcement index of about 20 is both attain- 
able and effective for most cities. We stress again that the best rate for any 
given city must be determined individually. Some cities have found that 
an index of 10 is adequate, although this is generally felt to be on the low 
fringe of effectiveness. Other cities have needed to increase the index to 40 
or 50 before real results have been obtained. Only by trial and by careful 
study of the long-range effects of planned enforcement can the traffic ad- 
ministrator determine an index appropriate for his community. He may 
have to experiment by gradually increasing the index to a figure con- 
siderably higher than he expects finally to accept, and then gradually de- 
crease it, observing the effects of this control. This is similar to the action 
of a gunner who “‘brackets” a target with test shots in order to correct for 
range and windage, before aiming for a direct hit. As accidents decrease, 
the necessary volume of arrests may be decreased in order to maintain the 
desired index. 

We must stress again that the index is a management tool, and nothing 
more. It is not an end or a goal to be sought. It is not a means of compar- 
ing Albany with Albuquerque. In no case should the index, either in prin- 
ciple or in designated figures, be publicized or made general information. 

We should never seek to increase volume without adequate preparation. 
We must first have our force of officers capable of increasing volume with- 
out decreasing quality. We must have the public prepared for the in. 
creased pressure, and apply the pressure gradually, increasing it a little at 
a time, so that our program does not take on the aspects of a “‘drive.”” Ani 
we must have our prosecutor and court ready, willing, and able to handle 
the increased load without resisting our program or becoming swamped by 
it. To do otherwise would be to doom the program to failure before it ha: 
a chance to succeed. 


Evaluation of enforcement 


Trafic police management needs ways to measure the quantity ant 
quality of this work. Ultimate evaluation, we have indicated, must b 
made for each city for itself, based on its own problems, its own needs, ani 
its own collective desire to apply the corrective forces needed. The polic 
administrator must know how closely are police efforts being directe 
towards objectives, how thoroughly and how well officers are doing thei 
individual and collective jobs, and what effect the program is having | 
reducing accidents. 
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To obtain the information necessary for accurate measurement and in- 
telligent appraisal of the program’s effectiveness, the administrator should 
establish a series of information reports. Some of the more important of 
these are: 


1. Officer’s Daily Activity Report, submitted by each officer to his superior 
at the close of each day’s tour of duty, showing by break-down what he did 
during the working day, and the totals of actions taken. 


2. Daily Traffic Summary, showing daily the totals of accidents and en- 
forcement for the past 24 hours and for the month or year to date. Break- 
down will be by type and severity of accident, and by kind of enforcement 
action and type of violation. 


3. Personnel Report to show the effective daily personnel strength of the 
trafic division, and the reasons for men being offduty or not working on 
trafic assignments. 


4. Monthly Summary of the individual officer’s performance, summariz- 
ing his activities by kind and number of cases assigned, by the quantity and 
nature of traffic arrests and warnings issued, and by the conviction rate 
attained. 


5. District (and/or Watch) Summaries, sammarizing for all officers of 
the unit or shift the information contained in individual summaries. 


6. Traffic Safety Report of the department, totalling all accident and en- 
forcement data for each month, for the year to date, and for the preceding 
(or other) year. 


7. Periodic law observance checks, by officers in civilian clothes in dif- 
ferent key or problem locations throughout the city to correlate the re- 
corded enforcement information with the actual compliance by drivers. 


This information should be supplemented by spot maps, tables, charts, 
and graphs to record enforcement for hazardous violations in the same 
manner as the keeping of such data for accidents. This gives visual and 
tabular. indication of how well enforcement is matching the accidents it is 
supposed to prevent. The closest proportional matching throughout the 
measurements indicates the greatest selectivity in enforcement. 


Many police administrators do not know how to determine an estimate 
of their needs, and even less how to measure or evaluate the progress being 
made. This is especially true at the outset of a program, when they may 
suffer not only from lack of administrative experience, but from a lack of 
enough information or the right kind of information about the problem 

d its alleviation. 
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To meet this need, the International Association of Chiefs of Police ha: 
agreed on a limited number of rates and measures for cities which are suf- 
ficiently well established to be of use. While these guides will be helpfu 
in many cases, they cannot be taken as absolute or conclusive measures 
of satisfactory or ineffective work. They cannot yet be considered as 
‘“‘standards’”’ because the terminology and record keeping have not been 
standardized long enough to permit fixing reliable recommended values. 
With more experience and more uniform records, standards may someday 
be established. In the meantime, the figures offered by IACP represent 
generally the best informed opinions. 

For all of the 10 rates or guides offered, upper and lower limits of value 
are indicated. This is better than a single number as a guide to the quality 
of enforcement and suggests flexibility to accommodate the broad classes 
of cities and varying conditions or factors. Satisfactory performance, or a 
generally healthy condition, is indicated by the figures in one column. If 
the actual figure in a community is better than this number, improvement 
would probably be difficult and costly. It is likely that other things could 
be done to better advantage than trying to raise this value. Ineffective per- 
formance, or a generally unhealthy condition, is indicated by the figures 
in the other column. If the actual figure in a community is less than this 
number, improvement should be fairly easy and profitable. It is generally 
safe to recommend that steps be taken at once to improve this rate. 

No numerical values were inserted for pedestrian enforcement because 
of general inability to agree on classifications of what properly constitutes 
such enforcement. For example, to what extent should the arrest of pedes- 
trians under the influence of liquor (a large volume of arrests in most cities) 
count as being in the interests of traffic safety: Need the arrest be made on 
the highway, or just anywhere to have effect? The rate is included, how- 
ever, because of the importance of keeping pedestrian enforcement in the 
forefront of attention, regardless of our ability to measure its effect ade- 
quately. 

Evaluation of activity must go far beyond the study of rates and mea- 
sures. In order to make intelligent use of such rates we must know as much 
as possible about the factors which influence performance. This goes back 
to the matter of quality, and we repeat that because we cannot measure 
all the factors, or give them a weighting in our overall evaluation, we must 
make sure to maintain maximum quality in every activity and every phase 
of operations. 

To have value, any evaluation must be used by management to more 
closely direct and guide the activity. This may involve but minor steering 
or correction at times, but may at other times involve major changes or 
realignment of activities and objectives. The more frequently is evaluation 
made of things which are likely to go wrong, the less likely are we to need 
any drastic revisions of the program. 
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has ’ RATES* FOR CITIES, CURRENTLY RECOM- 


suf- : ; , 
f MENDED BY IACP Ineffective Satisfactory 

ul , 
res 

as 1. Accident Severity or Reporting Rates 
een a. Personal-injury accidents per fatal accident. 25 55 
1es. b. Damage accidents per fatal accident. 80 200 
lay 
ent 2. Accident Investigation Rate 

Accidents investigated per 100 accidents 

lue reported. 55 95 
lity 
nae 3. Accident Arrest Rate 
ae Investigations resulting in arrests per 100 

if accidents investigated. 30 55 
ent : , 

4. Accident Violator Arrest Rate 
uld ; ; 
Persons in accidents arrested per 100 accidents 
er- : 
investigated. 30 60 

res 
his - 


5. Hit-and-Run Clearance Rate 


ly Hit-and-run cases cleared per 100 cases known. 50 85 


Ase 6. Hit-and-Run Arrest Rate 


tes Hit-and-run drivers arrested per 100 cases 

es- known. 35 80 
es) 

- 7. The Enforcement Index (Or Rate) 

W- Convictions with penalty paid for hazardous 

rhe traffic law violations per motor-vehicle traffic 

de- accident resulting in injury or death. 10 20 
oa 8. Conviction Rate for Accident Arrests 

ich Convictions per 100 arrests made in accidents. 80 95 
ick 

are 9. Traffic Conviction Rate 

ast Convictions per 100 arrests for hazardous 

ase violations. 80 95 
re: 10. Pedestrian Enforcement Rate 

ng Pedestrians convicted for pedestrian traffic 

- offenses per 100 pedestrian accidents. — = 
on 

ed * All quantities used in computing these rates must be based on the uniform 


inition of terms. 
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| Institute Book Review 





Hicuway SAFETY AND Driver Epucation. By Leon Brody and Herbert 
J. Stack. Prentice-Hall, New York. 1954. 464 pages. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 
L. G. Kranz 


Chairman, Department of Physical Education 
Northwestern University 
Illinois Director, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association 


Here is a pioneer book written especially for colleges preparing teachers 
of driver education. The latest and most important findings, in the com- 
paratively new field of driver education, have been incorporated. Refer- 
ences to research studies and other authoritative publications are most 
frequent. 

The first part of the book deals with traffic safety problems and pro- 
grams. A good historical description of the development of the automobile 
in America leads into the economic impact of it on America and American 
life. The development of the automotive industry, which has as a counter- 
part the development of highways and roads, grows easily out of the pre- 
vious discussion. Interesting charts and pictures help to emphasize these 
developments. Traffic and traffic accidents have been reduced to statis- 
tical consideration with interesting relationships to driver and pedestrian 
problems. The discussion of comprehensive traffic programs and traffic 
safety education are efficiently treated. Finally, in the first part the out- 
line of the place of driver education in general education together with 
nature and scope of instruction are set down with recommendations and 
expected results. 

Part two moves rapidly into materials and methods for classroom in- 
struction dealing with psychology in traffic safety, motor vehicle laws, and 
the role of enforcement in traffic safety. General methods in classroom 
instruction are related to other classroom methods. The last part of the 
second section covers teaching car construction, operation and main- 
tenance. 

In the third section the meat of materials and methods for practice 
driving is carefully outlined and discussed. How to deal with city driving, 
highway driving and meeting adverse conditions makes the book prac- 
tical. Organization of pupils for practice driving, lesson plans and steps 
in learning are clearly explained. Actual practice in meeting simulated 
emergencies are outlined. The book then progresses into the organization 
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and administration of driver education. Here the students become ac- 
quainted with resources and agencies in traffic safety education; with 
insurance plans for vehicle and its contents, insurance costs, as well as 
school liabilities. Standards for state programs, with devices for measur- 
ing student progress conclude this discussion of the book. 

And finally, in part five, entitled extended driver education, the emphasis 
is placed on community interest and securing community support. It 
would be well worth the time of everyone to read the material concerned 
with selecting motor vehicles for safety and efficiency, what to look for in 
buying a used car, buying tires, gas, etc. Driver education for adults, as 
well as emphasis on the need for continued research, brings the book to 
a close. 

This is a well organized text for college driver education classes. It is 
also a book in which many of the chapters should be enjoyed by other than 
the college groups. It becomes clear also that people who have this train- 
ing and can conduct driver education classes make themselves more essen- 
tial to the teaching profession. 


** O* 


THEODORE M. MATSON DIES AT 51 


Theodore M. Matson, director of the Bureau of Highway Traffic at 
Yale University, died December 15. He was 51 years old. 

A native of Denver, Colo., Mr. Matson was one of the best known 
professionals in the traffic field. He received his undergraduate training 
at Stanford University, obtaining his bachelor degree there in 1923. He 
carried on graduate work in that university for two years and received 
his electrical engineering degree in 1925. 

After a year in electrical engineering work he entered the then new 
feld of traffic engineering, serving as resident engineer for the San Fran- 
cisco Survey Commission for three years. He then became traffic engineer 
of the City Wide Trafic Commission of Kansas City, Mo. His next 
position was that of assistant traffic engineer of Philadelphia, leaving 
that city in 1935 to become research associate with the Bureau of Street 
Trafic Research at Harvard University. 

When the Bureau was moved to Yale University in 1938, Mr. Matson 
was appointed to the University faculty. He was named head of the re- 
organized Bureau of Highway Traffic in 1943. 

He was associated with the Highway Research Board and held several 
offices in the Institute of Traffic Engineers. He was also a member of 
Sigma Xi, honorary scientific fraternity; Society of Automotive En- 
Bineers, American Society of Planning Officials, and the American Public 
Works Association. 

M-. Matson is survived by his widow and one daughter. 
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St. Louis’ Violators’ School 


by 


Forest R. NorrsinGER 
Associate Editor, The Traffic Digest Review 


maa FOR violators have been used for many years in an effort to im- 
prove the traffic accident situation in communities. According to the 
1953 Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 87 jurisdictions out of 
a total of 881 cities reporting were conducting some kind of a traffic safety 
school for violators. 

For the most part, such schools follow a rather uniform pattern of or- 
ganization and operation. But last summer there was initiated in St. Louis 
a traffic safety school that departs substantially from the customary pat- 
tern in several important ways. A description of the features of this school 
is worthy of attention. 

City Judges Morris M. Rosenthal and Robert D. Dowd, after attending 
a traffic court conference at the Northwestern University School of Law 
in 1953, decided it was time for action in this area of activity. They ar- 
ranged to have lunch with Bernard H. Sweeney, president of the Safety 
Council of Greater St. Louis, and his right-hand man, Louis H. Antoine, 
chairman of his trafic committee. They discussed violator schools 
financing, location, instructors, and subject matter. Mr. Antoine was a 
member of the board of education and was aware of the driver education 
program in the public high schools. He volunteered to present the idea of 
a traffic safety school to the superintendent of schools and the board of 
education. 

In effect the board said, ‘‘We have classrooms and instructional ma- 
terials, we have curriculum specialists, we have administrators and in- 
structors. We can make them available, if someone will pick up the check.” 
Said the Safety Council, ““We’ll undertake to raise the necessary funds.” 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker gave his blessing to the project. Secretary 
Manager Reyburn Hoffman of the Safety Council sent letters to St. Louis 
business houses and more than two months before the school was to open, 
had collected $2,000 toward the first year’s operation of the school. 

Superintendent of Schools Phillip J. Hickey appointed a curriculum 
committee to draw up a detailed course of study. M. C. Griggs, veteran 
driver education instructor of the city schools, was designated chairman 
of the committee. Later Superintendent Hickey made him principal o! 
the newly created school. Two other driver education instructors, Irvin 
L. Obermark and Harry R. White, became the original faculty. 

Now they were ready for students. Judges Rosenthal and Dowd lookeé 
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lators—those found guilty of driving while intoxicated or leaving the scene 
of an accident—were given no quarter. Older violators were given the 
regular treatment. But now and then the judges saw before them a youth- 
ful violator—age 17 to 24—one who had been in court before within the 
year for a minor violation—one who showed evidence that training could 
be effective in providing obviously missing information or in dispelling an 
erroneous belief or in changing an undesirable attitude. This type was 
selected for the school. They were referred to Chief Probation Officer C. 
W. Schlingmann who further screened these cases. If after more careful 
investigation he agreed with the judge who had heard the case, the violator 





S-D DAY A SUCCESS: ADMIRAL MILLER 


Fifty-one persons were killed and 966 injured in 3,935 traffic 
accidents on Wednesday, December 15, the nation’s first Safe Driv- 
ing Day. 

On Wednesday, December 16, 1953, there were 60 persons killed 
and 1,807 injured in 4,907 accidents. During the first 10 months of 
1954 traffic deaths averaged 97 per day. 

Commenting on the results, Rear Admiral H. B. Miller (USN, 
Ret.), director of the President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety, 
said: 

“S-D Day did precisely what it was intended to do. It focused na- 
tionwide public attention on the need for safer driving and it proved 
that with just a little more care and effort, the traffic toll can be cut 
substantially. We wish, of course, that the actual saving in lives on 
S-D Day could have been greater, but if this saving could have pre- 
vailed throughout the entire year of 1954, more than 6,000 lives would 
have been saved. 

“The benefits of S-D Day did not end at midnight. We are sure 
they will be felt in terms of lives saved and in freedom from tragedy 
in the months to come. Let’s make every day a Safe Driving Day.” 











was given the opportunity to attend the school. Discussion with the viola- 
tor makes clear to him that he would be given the chance to learn how to 
conduct himself in traffic to avoid further appearance in court. 

When the school opened July 12 in the Board of Education’s Audio- 
Vis. al Training Center building, Mr. Schlingmann certified to Principal 
Griggs a list of 24 of these carefully selected violators for the first class. A 
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week later the second class of 24 started through the four-week 16-hour 
course. 

Judge Robert Dowd was on hand to open the school. He encouraged 
the students to take the course seriously and to profit from their previous 
errors. They were being given, he said, an opportunity to keep themselves 
out of his traffic court in the future. 

The curriculum committee had worked out the subjects to be covered in 
each of the eight two-hour sessions. A typical evening session (the fourth) 
consisted of an hour’s discussion, including questions from the class, on the 
subjects of speed rules, driver licensing regulations, passing, keeping to the 
right, rules concerning lights, and traffic rules most frequently broken. 
After a 10-minute break students watched a 20-minutesafety film and spent 
several minutes discussing the film. Time at the close of the session was 
provided for taking an examination on what they had learned. Assign- 
ments were given for home study for the next session. 

Came August 4 and graduation time. Two of the class had been called 
to military service and were not present. Three additional students had 
been absent one or more sessions for legitimate reasons and would have to 
make up the sessions missed before receiving their certificates. 

Active interest in the project was indicated by the participation in the 
graduation exercises of both of the city judges, the president of the Safety 
Council, and a representative of the school board. Also present were the 
chief probation officer and representatives of St. Louis newspapers. 


Some of the noteworthy features of this school are: 
7. Careful selection of students who could profit most from the instruc- 
tion—of same age group and convicted of same class of violation. 


2. Stress on opportunity for self improvement—absence of the punitive 
element. 


3. Class size kept to a maximum of 25 to make profitable the use of dis- 
cussion as the predominant method of teaching. 


4. Curriculum developed and taught by a group of regular, well-trained, 
experienced high school and adult driver education teachers. 


5. School administered by a regular veteran high school and adult driver 
education teacher. 


6. Course held in board of education building with adequate classroom 
and instructional facilities available. 


7. Active direct support by the board of education, the mayor, the safety 
council, the press and especially by both municipal judges. 
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36,500 Traffic Dead in °54: Council Estimate 


1 


: BE yane trafic accident death toll in the United States for 1954 has been 
, estimated by the National Safety Council at 36,500. 


This is about 5 per cent and 1,800 lives under the 1953 traffic death toll 
7 of 38,300. The 1954 toll is the lowest since 1950, although motor vehicle 
) mileage has increased more than 20 per cent over that year. 


e 

e The Council’s estimate is based on actual reports for 11 months and a 

i. death toll of 32,670 for that period—a decrease of 5 per cent from the 

t comparable 11-month period last year. 

” Traffic deaths for November alone went up 2 per cent—the first month 

- in 1954 to show an increase over the corresponding month of 1953.For No- 
vember, 21 of the 46 reporting states showed decreases and 25 increases, 

d the Council reported. The number of states showing improvement for 

d 11 months totalled 32, with 12 having more deaths and two no change. 

to 

The 32 states with fewer deaths for 11 months were: 

ne South Carolina. ........ —27% Calshormia .... 22.6605 — 9% 

ty §@ West Virginia........... ee a ee — 8% 

he EE Cig ce ss kkekexe ~I9%, Teueems ...... 262.566. — 7% 
Dheteware...........5.0%. —19% North Dakota.......... — 79 
I id a de 5 rl ek =I Mew Tok .........45.. — 5% 
re rrr —17% Massachusetts.......... — 5% 
ee —14% Nebraska.............. — 5% 

~ ee EM MED avs sce cksiacses — 49% 
Se nn eee —12% M.ssissippi ............. — 4% 
North Carolina.......... ee rrr — 39 

ve ae ere —12% Wisconsin.............. — 39 
NE on gave wee onoe —11% Minnesota.............. — 3% 
Cameeeteet . oes ~EE, AMON... oi... cs ccscs — 39 

is- a a rr eer — 29% 
New Mexico ........... —10% New Hampshire......... — 2% 
| a eer —Ue MORE oc. sc. ences — 1% 

ed, 


Of the 516 reporting cities for November, the increase in deaths aver- 
ver aged about the same as that for the entire nation. Thus the change in the 
total traffic death picture extended to both urban and rural areas. 


is For November, 106 of the 516 cities had decreases, 298 had no change 


end 112 increases. For 11 months, 226 reported decreases, 107 no change 
and 183 increases. 


ety ir : ; a ; a ‘ 
rhe following cities with fewer deaths at the end of 11 months have 
populations of more than 200,000: 
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Pe. Worth, Tex. ........ —47% Oakland, Calif........... —20% 
Honolulu, Hawaii ....... —41% Worcester, Mass......... —19% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... —37% Boston, Mass. .......... —16% 
Pope, 4e............ —34%, Buffalo, N. Y........... —13% 
Norfolk, Va............. —33% Toledo, Ohio............ —11% 
Columbus, Ohio......... —Je, Serene, OF. ............ —10% 
Indianapolis, Ind........ —26% Cincinnati, Ohio ........ — 9% 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ —24% Baltimore, Md. ......... — 6% 
Richmond, Va........... —24% San Diego, Calif......... — 6% 
Oklahoma City, Okla..... —23% New York, N.Y......... — 6% 


Perfect records in November were reported by 337 cities, the three 
largest being Worcester, Mass. (203, 500); Salt Lake City, Utah (182,100), 
and Nashville, Tenn. (174,300). 


Cities still having perfect records at the end of 11 months totalled 97, 
and the three largest of these were Sioux Falls, S.D. (52,700); Aurora, III. 
(50,600), and LaCrosse, Wis. (47,500). 


The three leading cities in each population group for 11 months, ranked 
according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. Reg. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000 - 350,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 2.4 Honolulu, Hawaii .......... AZ 
Detroit, Mich.............., 3.5 Oklahoma City, Okla........ 1.4 
Philadempnia, Pa. ........... Be . PR, WE ck occ danetens 1.4 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000 - 200,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif......... oe. ee 0.1 
Cleveland, Ohio ............ 3.0 Berkeley, Calif.............. 0.3 
Me I, es ke kei see ens De 6a Hck, Ark............. 0.5 
500,000 - 750,000 Population 50,000 - 100,000 Population 
Senetic, Wash........-...... ee NG IN ok Soc Sa iS a ic wom’ 0.0 
a 2.2 eet a, SO... ws ces 0.0 
SRG gv aceuveowhkwun De Wh SOI, PO i ccc sinnas 0.7 


350,000 - 500,000 Population 


25,000 - 50,000 Population 





SI INNS 6 525 oases wo 15 Billings, Mont. ............ 0.0 
Poetiand, Ube. ............. LS Pato Ales, Cait............. 0.0 
Columbus, Ohio ............ SS Weaet, N. J... wc ese. caus 0.0 
10,000 - 25,000 Population 
Oe ee 0.0 
Shorewood, Wis............. 0.0 
I PI sco kas Sere ae 0.0 
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‘Meet Oakland's Deputy Dave! 


“ Hew kids! This is your friend Deputy Dave!” 

These words open the Bay Area’s fastest growing television show 
for kids—the Deputy Dave show sponsored jointly by the Oakland 
(Calif.) Police Department and TV Station KPIX (San Francisco) and 
financed by the new California state safety organization and the Eastbay 
Chapter of the National Safety Council. 


How the show originated is another story. About eight months ago, 
representatives of the Traffic Division of the Oakland Police Department 
called on the manager of Station KPIX-TV and requested 15 minutes a 
week for a program to sell traffic safety to kids. Bob Wassenberg, the 
manager, suggested they call on Dave Allen, a 36-year old entertainer 
with 21 years of professional experience. Dave had already sold KPIX on 
his Deputy Dave—a daily show for kids. However, he was constantly on 
the look-out for new material. 


The result was Allen agreed to devote one day of his show—Saturday 
solely to traffic safety. Working with Sgt. Alvin King of the Educational 
Section of the Traffic Division, a format for the show was worked out. 
The first show went on the air March 6, 1954. 


Neither Allen with his experience nor King with his hopes foresaw the 
result of their efforts. Letters poured into both the station and the Oak- 
land Police Department at an unprecedented rate. And with them came 
the problems. To get the entire picture, let’s examine the show itself. 


After Deputy Dave makes his initial spiel, the kids see a short comic film 
(which Allen narrates). Then comes the safety pitch from Sergeant King. 
And finally, the big moment—the three safety questions of the week. The 
right answer to the first three questions entitles a child to write in for a 
patrolman’s card. The following week, he answers three more questions 
and if they are correct, he writes in again for another patrolman’s card. 
When he has collected three of these, he is eligible to answer three tougher 
questions. If he hits them, he then may exchange his three patrolman’s 
cards for a sergeant’s card. From then on he progresses through the ranks 

sergeant to lieutenant, lieutenant to captain and finally, captain to 
chief. In the latter instance, he turns in his captain’s card (together with 


the three patrolman’s cards) and receives a metal badge. In short he has 
arrived! 

“he show with its appealing simplicity and viewer-interest was obviously 
a it—but expensive! Neither the OPD nor KPIX had stocked adequate 
ni nbers of cards to meet the demands of the first show! Neither was sufh- 
cic tly staffed from the stenographic and clerical standpoint to take on 
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the acknowledgements, the records, etc. Neither was able to pay for cards 
in such tremendous quantities nor to assume mailing costs. It was the old 
case of biting off more than could be masticated. 


Captain Wyman Vernon of the OPD’s Traffic Division held a hurried 
consultation with Messrs. Wassenberg and Allen. The next day they called 
on Clinton W. Dreyer, managing director of the Eastbay Chapter of the 
National Safety Council. Subsequent meetings were held with Dreyer and 
Earl F. Campbell who heads the new California traffic safety program. 
Both men were sympathetic. Finally an agrement was worked out. 


The new state organization and the Eastbay Chapter agreed to finance 
the show with the Chapter taking on the stenographic and clerical details 
as well. Cards were ordered and the machinery was set in operation. The 
results have been more than gratifying. Thus far nearly 60,000 cards have 
been mailed to children. The OPD itself purchased 1,000 chief’s badges 
and to date has issued nearly 900. 


Sergeant King is a happy man these days. Among his converts, he num- 
bers Dave Allen and some KPIX top brass. The show is currently shopping 
for a commercial sponsor—the station thinks it is that good. But as 
Sergeant King is apt to say: “If we hadn’t gone to the Eastbay Chapter 
and the new state organization, this thing could still be a pipe dream!” 


* * % 


POLICE DIRECT TRAFFIC FROM TOWERS 


Like knights of old, trafic policemen in Dearborn, Mich., are dismount- 
ing horses and ascending towers. 

According to the American Municipal Association, four glass-enclosed 
towers that are 25 ft. high and equipped with traffic lights and loud- 
speakers are now helping solve the traffic congestion problem near the 
Ford Rouge plant in Dearborn. 

Before, police on, horseback used to direct traffic there. But as the 
volume of traffic coming from and going into the plant during shift changes 
grew, it was decided that officers on horses could no longer safely and 
efficiently take tare of the traffic problem. 

Each of the new towers is located at a strategic gate and is manned 
by a policeman who uses pushbuttons to control the signals that guide 
trafic coming in any direction. The towers are equipped with loud- 
speakers so that the policeman can also use a microphone and give oral 
traffic directions to a single car or to a lane of cars. During non-shift 
hours, all the lights are set on flashing amber. 

The installation is being paid for by the city and the state highway 
department. 
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Maryland State Police 





Personnel Rating System 


by 


CoLt. Ermer F. MunsHower 
Superintendent, Maryland State Police 


(This paper was presented as an early-morning training lecture at the 61st 
annual conference of the International Assoction of Chiefs of Police last fall 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. 


i MOST other police agencies throughout the country, the Maryland 
State Police faced, in the early post-war years, all the problems pro- 
duced by the expansion of its force. 

Our existing facilities permitted us to train these new men, to uniform 
them, and to put them to work. However, we had no established system 
for determinining the specific qualifications of our men after they had 
completed their training and were actually working on police duties. 

We lacked a comprehensive way of knowing how they rated as individu- 
als and how they compared with other men. Both from the standpoint of 
supervisory control within a given unit and administrative control on a 
department-wide basis, some system had to be devised to give us this in- 
formation. 

Before the growth of our department, the greater portion of our men 
were known personally not only to their individual commanders but to 
Headquarters as well. We knew their abilities, attitudes, and performance 

‘records. We were able to get along without a standardized rating system; 
and although this is definitely not recommended for the efficient adminis- 
tration of even a small police department, such a pattern for determining 
an individual’s efficiency can be followed to some extent. With a large 

«force it is impossible. 

With the increase in our personnel, we initiated the policy of written 
promotional examinations; but this, in itself, did not give us all that we 
needed. A written test would determine to what an extent an individual 
)had mastered the theories and principles of police work; it would not de- 
termine how capably the individual put this knowledge into practical 
soperation. So we began to formulate plans for an efficiency rating system. 

We did not realize then how few police departments had adopted a com- 
prehensive rating system and those in effect did not meet our needs. As a 
result, we solicited help from the Glenn L. Martin Company of Baltimore. 
\ This industry had operated a good rating system for some time, and it was 
a system from which most satisfactory results had been obtained. Ob- 
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viously, a rating system used in industry could not be used in a police de- 
partment without extensive modifications, but it gave us a nucleus from 
which to work. The assistance of their highly trained personnel, headed 
by Roy G. Andrews, director of education and salary administration, 
enabled us to adapt this rating system to our own needs—the specific needs 
of a police organization. 


We were faced at the outset with four major problems: 


/. The adoption of a standard rating format to give us a ‘“‘word picture” 
of our men. 


2. A method of scoring which would substitute numerical values for the 
descriptive phrases in order to facilitate comparison and analysis. 


3. Selection of the given periods of time each rating would cover and 
just who would do the rating. 


4, Last, and in many ways perhaps the most far-reaching, the develop- 
ment of cooperation and understanding on the part of a// personnel, espe- 
cially the raters. 


Now let us go back and review these problems. In drafting the rating 
form, we had to determine, first of all, the fundamental characteristics or 
qualities which would most normally be evidenced in police work. After 
extensive study, we decided that 11 factors are requisite in all types of 
police work and are found in varying degrees in all ranks. These factors 
are: quality of work, quantity of work, judgment and common sense, 
initiative and creativeness, ability to learn new duties, knowledge, at- 
titude, dependability, personality, potentiality, and supervisory ability 
or leadership. 

Next, came the problem of composing a number of descriptive phrases 
for each factor, ones that would range from the unsatisfactory to the top 
level in each category. This was far more difficult than determining the 
11 factors. We had to select words that would elicit, as nearly as possible, 
the same response from all raters. The original form has remained the 
same, except for a few minor changes; and after eight years of operation, 
we think our descriptive phrases are as explanatory and to the point as 
we can make them. 

A review of an individual’s rating or rating history gives a comprehensive 
picture of an individual as seen by his supervisor. Even without scoring 
much vital information can be determined about a man and his work. 
Careful scoring and analysis enable us to determine whether an individual 
compares favorably or unfavorably with all other men in his particular 
classification throughout the department. 

This has not been an overnight process. It has been necessary to revise 
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and amend until we found a system that worked the way we wanted. When 
we started, ratings were submitted only on probationer troopers. During 
their six-month basic training at the Police Academy, they had been under 
, constant observation. We knew just about what their individual rating 
should be; we felt we knew the top men in the group, the average men, and 
those who needed additional development. A review of their ratings in- 
dicated, in most instances, that their new commanders agreed with us. 


Then, came the problem of substituting numerical values for the de- 
scriptive phrases. The assignment of values was juggled and altered until 
they weeded the gray from the black and the white. 

; When we instituted the system for the entire department, we came upon 
_ . additional obstacles. The scale which had proved satisfactory for a trooper 
did not outline an accurate picture when applied to a corporal and was en- 
i .tirely out of line for the higher ranks. Here again we switched and sub- 
stituted our values for each factor. Currently, we have a different scale 
for each rank, although we have maintained a total. value of 1,000 points 
in all cases. By placing the mask over the form, we can determine the 
‘numerical score obtained by the individual in each category and in the 
total of the 11. 
g | We found, also, that no two raters score in exactly the same way because 
yr (of their individual outlook on a given situation. Training can reduce the 
>> \problem, but I doubt that anything will ever be devised to eliminate this 
of human factor entirely from the rating system procedure. 
rs | Essentially, raters can be divided into three groups—average, tough, 
e, |and easy. An easy rater, for example, will have men at varying levels on 
it- jthe scale, but the group as a whole would be far higher than that of an 
ty javerage rater; and we must assume that the standing of an entire group 
should be rather much the same regardless of location. 
ses | This, of course, presented a problem in scoring and analyzing; and some 
op system had to be found to equalize the ratings. Mathematical conversions, 
the |g little too difficult to explain properly in an article of this length, help us 
yle, Maintain a normal distribution curve, leaving a wide range between the 
the for and bottom in all groups. 
on,} And now for the third point—the rating period and the selection of 
- as raters. Our rating forms are submitted every three months; and through 
areful study, we have found this to be the most beneficial to our specific 
sive Peeds. Annual ratings give you far from an accurate picture of the total 
-ing Year’s work, and we feel that even six months is too long a period of time. 
ork, Because of human nature, we have a tendency to keep uppermost in our 
jual Minds the most recent events, both good and bad; and this has a definite, 
ular Phd often not too-accurate, reflection in the rating. 

We have also determined that two ratings on a man, quite naturally, 

~vise flVe us a truer picture; and in our department the raters are the barrack 
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and troop or division commander. Only one form is submitted on an in- 
dividual, with each of the two raters using a different symbol to designate 
his rating. The two ratings are then averaged. 

Finally, the approach to the rating system by our personnel had to be 
one of cooperation and understanding. An individual being rated has to 
feel that the system will benefit him. The rater should feel that it is helping 


him as a supervisor, and the department should put to use one of its most 


valuable administrative assets for improving and analyzing individual or 
group abilities. Slipshod rating and indifference on the part of the one 
being rated will nullify almost any personal or analytical value the rating 
has. 


All of our employees are made thoroughly familiar with the purpose of 


the rating, as well as the specific ways it will help both the individual and | 


the department. We have accomplished this during in-service courses for 
older men, in basic training for our probationers, and supervisory instruc- | 
tion for the raters. 


: 


Rating forms indicate just what factors are commendable about an in- 


dividual, as well as those in which additional development is needed. The | 


rating form, which is always reviewed and signed by the employee, defines 
in a clear-cut fashion the pattern for self-improvement. He may not have 
realized he has been slipping. He may be doing satisfactory work now, but | 
he wants to keep going ahead, not back. Either way, concrete ideas for 
improvement are presented to him. He can welcome them, resent them, 
or be indifferent to them. 


The rating system has been very enthusiastically received by our em- 
ployees. It can almost be considered a road map to the next rank. An 
individual knows how the supervisor has been judging his work and that 
it is the same judgment being presented to Headquarters for promotional 
purposes. Whether the employee agrees or disagrees with the rating, he 
himself has, in principle, made the rating. 

The rater too benefits. He must know the capabilities of all of his men, 
and the rating form forces him to take time out from his busy routine to 
review these qualities carefully, a review which is an essential supervirory 
control. A supervisor’s main job is maximum development of personnel. 
The rating system is a major ingredient in the success of competent super- 
visory techniques. As many of my supervisors have said: “‘After rating my 
men, I feel I know them better and understand them more.” This, alone, 
is a major accomplishment. 


And, of course, the advantages to the department are many and obvious. 
We have already mentioned promotions and supervisory control. It helps 
show us where we are going. It has been difficult to develop a satisfactory 
rating system. Its continued operation demands complex work and careful 
study. I feel it has been worth it. 
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COPY OF TRAFFIC CITATION SUFFICIENT 
FOR USE AS COMPLAINT 

A* IMPORTANT decision upholding the sufficiency of a traflic citation to 

serve also as a sworn complaint was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Oregon October 13, 1954. In Yunker v. J. J. Quillin and Dave 
Palmer, 275 P. 2d 240, the plaintiff Yunker appealed from the Circuit 
Court’s dismissal of his writ of review challenging the sufficiency of a com- 
plaint which “assumed the form of a traffic ticket,” filed against him in the 
Municipal Court of Portland, charging him with disregarding a traffic sig- 
nal. The Hon. J. J. Quillin is one of the judges of the Municipal Court of 
Portland and Dave Palmer is the clerk thereof. 

The Oregon statute (ORS 132.520) relating to such complaints merely 
requires “‘a statement of the acts constituting the offense in ordinary and 
concise language, without repetition, and in such manner as to enable a 
person of common understanding to know what is intended.” 

The complaint was in the usual form of a Portland traffic citation, setting 
forth on the face thereof the defendant’s name and other data of identifica- 
tion, a description of his vehicle, designation of the offense as ‘‘Dis. Sig.”’, 
the place of the offense and the time for defendant’s court appearance. 
Following this there appears this language: 


“In the Municipal Court of Portland, Oregon; City of Portland, 
Plaintiff vs. the above named defendant. Said defendant is hereby 
charged as stated above with violating the traffic code of said city (Or- 
dinance No. 75607) passed July 10, 1941, and entitled as printed on the 
back hereof. 


Date: 8-4-52. 
Walters No. 351 
Alexander G. Brown, City Attorney Officer No. 
By Walter Ake, Deputy Colin B. Veach No. 216 


Complainant ” 
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On the reverse side of the citation-complaint appeared the jurat showing 
that the complainant had sworn thereto before Palmer, the clerk. The 
reverse side also identified ordinance 75,607 by quoting its title, and also 
listed the various abbreviations and their meaning, indicating that “dis. 
sig’? means “‘disregard signal.” 

Justice Rossman, a former traffic court judge, speaking for the Supreme 
Court in affirming the judgment of conviction, said: “‘In 1942 Mr. George 
Warren, on behalf of the National Conference of Judicial Councils and the 
National Committee on Traffic Law Enforcement, made a nation-wide 
survey of traffic courts, with the objective of improving their procedure 


~ se 


a5 


and elevating their standards. His study eventually assumed the form of | 


a volume entitled ‘Traffic Courts’ which the Judicial Administration Series 
published as a public service. Mr. Warren’s text in the volume is preceded 
by a foreword contributed by the Honorable Arthur T. Vanderbilt, who 
is now the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. We take the 
following from the volume (pp. 44-45): 

‘Another carry-over from general criminal procedure into the field of 
traffic offenses is the use of complaints. These were designed for the pur- 
pose of acquainting defendants with the charge against them. There ap- 
pears to be no need for such a document in the case of any traffic offenses 
except in the small percentage of cases where the officer was not present 
at the scene to point out the grounds for the charge. Normally a complaint 
charges the defendant with a felony or a misdemeanor. These are not spe- 
cific crimes and each of the many offenses they include has several ele- 
ments. Thus to charge a person with a misdemeanor is meaningless. It 
might range from assault and battery to criminal libel or petit larceny. 
For this reason the rule under the common law required that the specific 
elements be set out in order for the defendant to be validly accused. This 
was intended to and does protect him from general and ambiguous charges 
which might mean anything and thus hamper a proper defense. But prac- 
tically all traffic infractions are not only simple but expressed in their title. 
The few traffic offenses which cover various omissive or commissive acts, 
such as reckless driving and “hit-and-run,” are still sufficiently clear to 
the average person not to present a need for their component elements to 
be set out embellished by legal phraseology, particularly where the charge 
has been made on the scene of the violation. Yet in a number of jurisdic- 
tions complaints must be filled out for such infractions as overtime park- 
ing. ** * The lack of utility of complaints has resulted in a perfunctory 
treatment of these documents. Their form as used in most states and cities 
belies any value or usefulness which it might be thought they possess. 
Looked at, in the main, as a necessary evil, complaints are usually made 
so easy to fill in that they are often meaningless. In practically all cities 
and in most states the complaints used are rote forms duplicating the in- 
formation usually contained in the ticket or summons given the defen- 
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dant. * * * It is believed a ticket or summons made in the form of a com- 
plaint would satisfy the legal requirements.’ 

‘Although lawyers, in written pleadings, display a peculiar affection for 
the dead language of the law, a layman who faces a charge of a traffic viola- 
tion, such as speeding, receives superior information if the complaint 
charges ‘speeding’ than if it went on with the accustomed verbosity to say, 
‘The said defendant did then and there wilfully, unlawfully and contrary 
to the ordinances in such cases made and provided, drive, propel and oper- 
ate his vehicle, to-wit, an automobile * * *.’ 

“When Mr. Yunker was confronted with the charge which the above 
quoted complaint made against him, he did not ask for additional par- 
ticulars. He plead not guilty. It appears to us that the complaint, in lan- 
guage which anyone who made reasonable effort could readily understand, 
charged disobedience to a traffic signal. In short, the complaint made that 
accusation ‘in ordinary and concise language * * * and in such manner as 
to enable a person of common understanding to know what’ was intended. 
* * * We believe that the complaint was sufficient and that the assignment 
of error is without merit. 

“By expressing ourselves in the above manner we do not mean to mini- 
mize the gravity of the situation when a charge is filed against a motorist 
in a traffic court. Hundreds of citizens daily receive significant impressions 
of their government, of their courts and of the administration of justice 
through being summoned before such courts. The author of these lines 
knows whereof he speaks, for he was, for four and one half years, himself 
judge of the Municipal Court of Portland. Thirty-seven years of service 
on the bench has made him realize that trafic charges many times touch 
the heart and pride of the accused, whereas a case in an appellate court 
frequently reaches nothing more important than the pocketbook. It is 
highly essential that traffic courts concern themselves, not only with the 
rights of the city, but also with the rights of the accused. They must ap- 
prise the accused adequately of the charge against him. But we know of 
no reason for believing that a citizen will obtain a better conception of the 
law in action and be more fully acquainted with the accusation if he hears 
the clerk of the court drone off a charge couched in legalistic terms, than 
if he is handed a traffic ticket which states the charge against him in terms 
which he readily understands.” 


* * * 


PREDICTS GREAT AMOUNT OF TRAVEL IN 1955 


Andrew J. Sordini, president of the American Automobile Association, 
says that about 75,000,000 Americans will take vacation trips to spots 
in the United States this year. Of these, some 63,750,000 will travel by 
private automobile. Another half-million or more will journey abroad 
to set a new all-time high in international travel, Mr. Sordoni added. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Jan. 17-Feb. 4—Police Traffic Records. 

Jan. 17-18—Northwest TPA Grad Conference, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 20-21—Western TPA Grad Conference, Sacramento, Calif. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 4—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Jan. 24-28—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Feb. 7-18—Police Traffic Training, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 21-March 4—Personnel Management. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern TPA Grad Conference, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 11—Traffic Law Enforcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with ABA), Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7-11—Traffic Engineering—Field Study and Survey Methods. 

Mar. 7-18—Training Programs and Methods. 

Mar. 14-15—Eastern TPA Grad Conference, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 14-18—Traffic Engineering—Regulation and Control Devices. 

Mar. 21-25—Traffiic Engineering—Traffic and Transportation Planning. 

Mar. 21-April 1—Principles of Supervision. 

Mar. 21-Apr. 8—Police Traffic Training. 

Apr. 4-29—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U.S. Army). 

Apr. 18-May 6—Accident Investigation. 

Apr. 25-May 6—Traffic Law Enforcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2-20—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

June 8-10—Seminar for Traffic Administrators. 

June 20-24—Fleet Supervision. 
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